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about the greater issues that lay before the world.
On various occasions the party had thrown away
chances because of its unwillingness to bring fresh
blood into its leadership, and thus a demoralization
had set in. The Congress showed a reluctance to re-
juvenate itself or to cut adrift from those forces which
hung round its neck like dead weights. A party which
does that sort of thing with its eyes wide open is sooner
or later bound to be challenged by more progressive
forces in the country, even though these new forces
may not be organized on any proper political basis.
While the work of the Congress must not be under-
estimated, it was a sign of weakness that our people
were prepared blindly to accept its leadership if only
because through this leadership we had come so far
on the road to freedom. Very few realized we had en-
tered a new phase in the struggle and that we were
fighting for two freedoms: one from the British, the
other from the prejudices of our countrymen.
All this told on Congress prestige, and the direct
result was that, as opposed to supremacy in the sphere
of Indian politics, the Congress had now to contend with
rival organizations, rival leaders and rival ideologies.
Our goal became more distant because the Hindu-Mos-
lem question was transformed from a bogey into a very
real problem which stood directly in the way of our
freedom. From our point of view, no matter who scored
in the battle of wits and in the exchange of correspond-
ence between Gandhi and Jinnah, it was the country
that suffered and the country that lost.
Our limitations were not entirely our own fault.
The best available talent in the country had often rot-
ted in prison cells because jail-courting was an essential
feature of the struggle. A people whose leaders were